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THE FUTURE OF SINGAPORE 


Sea opening of the constitutional conference* 
was not encouraging. The Colonial Secretary 
made a firm statement on the key issue. He said 
that external defence and internal security were 

indissoluble and that the British Government could 
~ not consent to be called in to restore law and order 
when the situation had got out of hand. He stressed 
the unique position of the territory as a bastion of 
the free world, its commercial importance with 
imports and exports amounting to £500m. a year 
and the determination of the British Government 
to prevent communist rule in Singapore. 

The agenda for the talks was agreed on last 
December: definition of internal self-government; 
date for the introduction of internal self-govern- 
ment; the structure of the Legislative Council; the 
future of the Public Service; external relations and 
defence. On April 5th, the Singapore Assembly 
passed a resolution without a dissenting voice: 
‘This Assembly instructs its all-party delegation 
to the forthcoming constitutional talks in London 
to seek forthwith the status of an independent terri- 
tory within the Commonwealth and to offer an 
agreement between the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment and the Singapore Government whereby the 
Government of the U.K. would, in respect of Singa- 
pore, exercise control over external defence and 
give guidance in foreign relations other than trade 
or commerce.’ Mr. David Marshall, the Chief 
Minister, has also suggested a defence committee 
which, on the initiative of the Government of 
Singapore, should be empowered to request the 
British Government to intervene by force in an 
emergency. 

- The all-party delegation is led by the Chief 
Minister and includes members of his coalition 
Government, the Labour Front and the Alliance 
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Party, and the Opposition, made up of the 
Liberal-Socialist Party (a fusion of two Chinese 
conservative capitalist parties) and the People’s 
Action Party, a left-wing group led by an able 
socialist, Lee Kuan Yew. The latter has strong 
popular support and may well win the next elec- 
tion, but its socialist leadership admits that the 
Party has been infiltrated by communists. Recent 
events in Ceylon have hammered home the point 
that a change of government carries the risk of 
repudiation of previous treaties and obligations. 
Have we any guarantee, then, that an agreement 
concluded over the next three weeks will continue 
to be honoured in Singapore? 

There is also the constitutional issue as to what 
we mean by Commonwealth status, which Mr. 
Gordon Walker examines in this issue. He infers 
that demanding independence and at the same time 
asking that Britain should retain the right to step 
in and preserve internal security is playing with 
words. 

But the most crucial question, on which the 
dilemma of internal security has a bearing, is the 
relation of Singapore and the Federation; they are 
tied geographically, economically and commerci- 
ally. It is through unity with the Federation that 
Singapore could achieve complete independence in 
August, 1957. Yet, in spite of Mr. Marshall’s 
offers, the Chief Minister of the Federation, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, has refused to consider 
any closer association, because he does not want 
to add to the proportion of Chinese in the total 
electorate. 

Yet what is the alternative to accepting, in Mr. 
Marshall’s words, ‘ our irrevocable will to cease to 
be dependents ’? 

Singapore has already been given a large 
measure of self-government; resulting in the elec- 
tions of April, 1955. It is unthinkable, in the con- 
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text of South-east Asia, where Britain has made 
substantial concessions to nationalist demands that 
there should be a repetition of the recent history 
of British Guiana. Malaya’s aspirations have 
recently been conceded and the ultimate solution 
for Singapore is unity with the Federation. A way 
out of the present impasse must be found. 


P.R. AND MAURITIUS 


wee proposals for a new constitution announced 
by the Colonial Secretary: call for close 
scrutiny; they introduce the form of proportional 
representation known as the single transferable 
vote. The contention is that the population of 
some 500,000 is ‘ divided horizontally into econo- 
mic and social classes and vertically by racial and 
religious differences’? and that the feeling of a 
common citizenship is not yet strong enough to 
overcome the divisions. 

The indigenous population is French: the island 
was uninhabited in 1713 when French colonisation 
began; the Creoles or Coloureds are descendants 
of African slaves with admixtures of European and 
Asian blood. But the numerically dominant 
group (67 per cent.), are of Indian descent, mainly 
Hindu, but with a proportion of Muslims. Indian 
immigration resulted from the need for labour 
on the sugar plantations. In addition, there are 
about 17,000 Chinese. The only well-organised 
party is the Mauritian Labour Party. 

At the last election in 1953, a simple literacy test 
enabled 90,000 men and women to vote. The 


Mauritian Labour Party won 13 out of the 19. 


seats on the Legislative Council on a straight vote; 
subsequently two independents joined the Labour 
group. The successful Labour candidates were six 
Hindus, six Coloured and one Indo-Christian; one 
Muslim Labour candidate was defeated, the others 
were Hindus. This result disproves the common 
allegation that the Indians dominate the Labour 
Party. 

The new constitution, based on adult universal 
suffrage, provides for a Legislative Assembly and 
Speaker of 40 members; 25 are to be elected, 12 
nominated and three ex-officio. The nominated 
members far exceed the usual number in a terri- 
tory where universal suffrage has been conceded. 

The introducton of P.R. has been defended on 
the ground that it will ensure that all substantial 
minorities are represented on the Legislative and 
Executive Councils; the high proportion of nomin- 
ated members could have been used to secure this 
end without the introduction of an electoral device 
which notoriously weakens majority rule and gives 
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exaggerated emphasis to small groups. 

Moreover, the operation of the single transfer- 
able vote in multi-member constituencies makes 
responsible party government virtually impossible. 
Furthermore, instead of promoting a sense of 
common citizenship by encouraging the growth of 
inter-racial parties, P.R. will result in electors 
voting on communal or religious lines, and can- 
didates of the same political party may fight each 
other for the first preference. 

Even in experienced and literate populations, 
P.R. is a difficult system to work. In Mauritius, 
it presents particular problems. In the last elec- 
tion, there were as many as 32 candidates for six 
seats owing to the large number of independents; 
no deposit was required. Five preferences will 
have to be counted and distributed before the 
successful candidates achieve the quota of one- 
fifth of the votes cast plus one. The same system 
is to be used for members of the Legislative 
Assembly to elect seven members of the Executive 
Council out of a total of 12. The Executive 
Council will not constitute a party Cabinet but a 
committee of racial representatives. 

There is no question that Mauritius represents 
a plural society in an acute form, but in other 
plural societies with similar problems. such as 
Trinidad and Malaya, P.R. has not been used. 
Every effort should be made to create a sense of 
common citizenship; P.R. sets back the clock. 
According to The Times? the ‘Governor would like 
to make an attempt to build up a party system 
with the possibility of an alternative government.’ 
Apparently, he has been over-ruled by the 
Colonial Secretary. The first Labour reaction 
from Mauritius is a demand for integration with 
Britain, following the example of Malta. Clearly 
there will have to be a fresh approach both there 
and in this country. 


NYASALAND ELECTIONS 


IVE Africanand six non-African members have 

been elected to the Nyasaland Legislative 
Council. The Africans, who were indirectly 
elected through the three provincial councils, 
are all Nyasaland African Congress members or 
associates. None of the former African M.L.C.s 
was elected, and the only chief who stood was 
defeated. Congress is accordingly jubilant at the 
result. The main points in the election addresses 
were unification of the Civil Service, more educa- 
tion, greater economic and political opportunities 
for Africans and retention of Colonial Office con- 
trol. Congress leaders, including Mr. Sangala (ex- 
President) have loudly proclaimed their wish for 
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secession from the Federation, and the former 
secretary recently resigned as a protest against the 
Nyasaland African members remaining in the 
Federal Assembly in Salisbury, an unrealistic atti- 
tude to which he has not converted Congress. 

On the non-African side, with direct elections, 
neither of the two Asian candidates was successful. 
Both the President and Vice-President of the 
Nyasaland Association were returned. The first 
plank of the Association is ‘to foster and protect 
the Europeans,’ followed by a pledge to support 
“the reasonable aspirations of all races.’ As Pro 
fessor Joad used to say, it all depends on what you 
mean. One European put racial harmony high on 
his list of priorities. 

Since the election, Congress homes have been 
searched for seditious literature, and we have had 
the sad comment from the Rev. Andrew Doig, 
M.P., who stands firmly for African rights, that 
Africans, having failed by other means, are now 
being tempted to put all their faith in political 
action, to the detriment of religion, education and 
other forms of progress. In the state of tension 
in Africa today, one can hardly criticise and indeed 
may share, Mr. Doig’s concern for the quality of 
the community which may emerge. 


CHALLENGE TO SOCIALISTS 


4 ae Labour Movement is only just beginning 
to recognise that its principle of social equality 
applies to the colonial peoples as to the British. 
If genuine steps are to be taken to extend this 
principle to the 80 million people of the colonies 
under the next Labour Government, a stronger 
effort will have to be made to provide economic: 
assistance. The British working-class movement 
will have to persuade its members quite openly 
that they must forego a part of their own consump- 
tion to help our much poorer comrades in the 
colonies. It has recently become starkly clear 
that if we are not prepared to make this effort 
other people, with very different motives and 
ideologies, will do so. 

We therefore warmly welcome the most im- 
portant statement made by Mr. Gaitskell in his 
article ‘Russia’s Industrial Challenge,’ in the 
current edition of Socialist Commentary: 

“In the face of this challenge, what should the 
democracies do? ... 

A levy of one per cent. of their national income 
means only that they must defer a further rise in 
their relatively high living standards for six 
months—and it is doubtful whether Russia as yet 
could or would outbid even this. 

Whether the democracies possess either the will 
to do such a thing or the political skill effectively 
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to counter communist propaganda and infiltration 
is another matter. But the urgency of acting now 
is not in doubt; for with every year that goes by 
the Russians are more likely to be able and will- 
ing to step up their programme of economic 
penetration.’ 

In the public interest which has been shown in 
Mr. Gaitskell’s article this paragraph has been 
neglected. It may prove to be the most significant 
principle stated by Labour’s new leader. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 


IMPASSE IN CYPRUS 

Sir,—To any open-minded person who has visited 
Cyprus, it is disquieting, not to say astounding, that 
the article in your April issue headed Impasse in 
Cyprus did not so much as mention the Turks, and 
yet (as The Times leader of March 14 rightly 
observed) their attitude towards enosis is an ‘ intract- 
able’ element in the situation. It is in fact a cardinal 
element, however much it may be deplored—and as 
intractable as the hatred of Arab for Jew or the 
refusal of Ulstermen to be governed by Eire, and as 
little to be cured by moans-or moralisings. 

A few days ago Il was with a party which included 
a Greek and several Turks, all non-Cypriots and well 
educated. Expecting tension, it was only when I had 
the Greek to himself that I sounded him about 
Cyprus. He said, ‘Thoughtful Greeks cannot under- 
stand why their Government is supporting enosis. 
We know that in the long run pursuit of it must bring 
about war between Greece and Turkey, in which 
Greece could not expect support from the United 
Nations or the U.S.A., still less Great Britain, and 
would be defeated.’ 

The time is long overdue for this to be said, and 
plainly said; but obviously the British Government’s 
lips are almost sealed on the subject, lest they should 
be accused of ‘encouraging Turkish obstruction.’ 

If *self-determination” is to have meaning and 
include the choices between (a) union with Greece 
and (b) independence within or outside the British 
Commonwealth, then it is sound that in the final 
negotiations with Makarios this should have been 
left (as stated in the article) ‘for settlement after 
the new self-governing constitution has been estab- 
lished’ and, it should be added, proved peacefully 
workable as between Greek and Turkish Cypriot. 

But the leaders of Labour Party opinion should 
beware of implying in any way beforehand their 
support for the choice of enosis. To do so might 
lead to a situation in which, if in power, they would 
be under the necessity of either ‘ratting’ where the 
Greeks are concerned, or using force against the 
whole Turkish nation, with a deeply divided British 
public behind them. Out of an ‘impasse’ into an 
‘imbroglio’ with a vengeance!—Yours, etc., 

ARTHUR A. HYDE. 
Holmwood Farm, nr. Dorking. : 
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Socialism in West Africa 


By OKOI 


"THIS discussion is strictly confined to West Africa, 
not only because that is the region of Africa 
with which I am most familiar, but because it is the 
one region in dependent Africa where modern govern- 
ment by indigenous Africans has reached the highest 
state of constitutional development. The British West 
African territories of Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone and (to a lesser extent) the Gambia have 
achieved in all but name internal self-government. 
It is, therefore, easier to examine the influence of 
socialism as a political creed in this region than in 
other parts of the continent where constitutional 
development is still firmly tied to racial dogmas. 

The struggle against imperialism has many features 
in common with the socialist crusade, not the least 
important of these features being the protest against 
prevailing injustices and social inequalities. The 
movement for self-government throughout West 
Africa has been largely a protest movement. It is, 
therefore, natural for West African nationalist leaders 
to identify themselves with the British socialist move- 
ment. But, paradoxically enough, there is not a single 
organised socialist party in British West Africa. 

This does not mean that there are no socialists in 
West Africa, or that socialist measures are not 
adopted by the existing ‘nationalist’ governments 
of West Africa. Of course, there are many genuine 
individual socialists, including a fair proportion of 
West Africa’s graduate population; besides, much of 
the economy of the region is socialistic. The railways 
and ports are, and have always been, under public 
ownership. The coal mines and most of the power 
supplies are controlled by the governments, more 
than seventy-five per cent. of the arable land is under 
communal ownership and, by means of produce mar- 
keting boards, the West African governments control 
within limits the economy of West Africa. 


United as Nationalists 


But it would be incorrect to call any or the exist- 
ing governments in West Africa socialist, or any of 
the political parties socialist parties. They are 
nationalist governments and nationalist parties with 
a very mixed membership: Socialists, Tories, Liberals 
and a few Communists and Fascists, all united in a 
common cause, independence for their respective 
countries. Universal abhorrence of foreign domina- 
tion has produced a united front from these often 
mutually antagonistic groups, and it is only by 
examining their internal policies that one can dis- 
cover how near to practical socialist principles these 
governments move. To take a few examples: the 
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present government of the Gold Coast has adopted 
measures which will inevitably cripple the co-opera- 
tive movement in that country in order to serve 
private African commercial interests. In Nigeria, the 
leader of a political party whose avowed aim is to 
turn Nigeria into a ‘socialist commonwealth’ de- 
manded a while ago that the publicly owned Nigerian 
railways be handed over to private enterprise. 

The existence of indigenous nationalist govern- 
ments which are dominated at present by authori- 
tarian and reactionary elements tends to retard the 
growth of organised socialist parties in West Africa. 
But there are other more fundamental reasons why 
the development of parliamentary democracy in West 
Africa is not accompanied by the growth of organised 
socialist parties as has been the case in Asia in recent 
years. 


Tribal Connections 

Traditionally, there is practically no social stratifi- 
cation in West Africa. There have, of course, been 
a few isolated cases of tribal societies in West Africa 
with populations divided into distinct social or occu- 
pational classes but, by and large, West African 
society is a ‘classless’ society in strictly Marxian 
terms. What is even more significant is the fact that 
one of the main factors of production—land—is still 
largely communally owned. Individual ownership 
is rapidly developing in the urban communities, but 
in spite of the growing shortage of land there is as 
yet no landless class in West Africa. Finally, West 
African public life is still very closely linked with life 
in the kin group and the tribe, and national leadership 
is directly linked with leadership within the tribe. 
Therefore the fact that a man’s opportunities for 
giving public service in a political career depend upon 
the degree of tribal support which he receives, makes 
him give but scant consideration to political or econo- 
mic theories as the basis of his political action. 

At present the most crucial inequalities in West 
Africa are those between Europeans and Africans 
(happily now considerably reduced) and those be- 
tween one tribe and another: inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities, in the provision of social services 
to different areas within the same country, in the 
opportunities for economic development. These in- 
equalities are the limiting factors in the development 
of organised socialist parties on a national or regional 
basis. The removal of these inequalities is the 
primary task for socialism in Africa today. 


1 Member of the House of Assembly, Eastern Region 
of Nigeria. 


Sedition in the Colonies 


"THERE are three respects in which the law of sedi- 
tion in the Colonies is unsatisfactory. 

In the Colonies a person may be convicted of sedi- 
tion even though the words complained of by the 
prosecution did not contain any incitement to 
violence and were not likely to cause any breach of 
the peace or public disorder. Irrespective of any 
question of public ordér certain forms of political 
expression are criminal. 

In England, on the other hand, incitement to vio- 
lence is a necessary ingredient of the offence of 
sedition. In spite of broad definitions of what 
amounts to sedition in some of the older text books 
this has not been open to doubt since Lord Coleridge’s 
address to the jury in R. v. Aldred. The learned judge 
said, ‘ The test whether the statement is a seditious 
libel is not either the truth of the language or the 
innocence of the motive with which the statement is 
published, but is this: Is the language used calculated 
to promote public disorder or physical force or vio- 
lence in a matter of state.’ 

English authorities have no application in the 
Colonies (except perhaps in Barbados and British 
Guiana). This was established in Wallace Johnson 
v. The King, 1940, A.C. 231, where the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council held, in an appeal from 
the Gold Coast, that it was not necessary under the 
law of the Gold Coast for the prosecution to prove 
incitement to violence, and that the English cases on 
the law of sedition were of no help in the proper 
construction of the Gold Coast Ordinance and could 
not be used to put a gloss upon it. 


Liability of Newspaper Owners 


Under S. 7 of the Libel Act, 1843 (commonly called 
Lord Campbell’s Act) a proprietor of a newspaper 
prosecuted because of something seditious published 
- in his newspaper has a defence in the English Courts 
provided he did not authorise or consent to the publi- 
cation and provided his conduct was not negligent. 
The press lord relaxing in the sunshine on the Riviera 
‘cannot incur any liability because of the misconduct 
of an employee in Fleet Street, but in the Colonies 
the ownership of a newspaper is a more hazardous 
business. A distinguished African journalist was 
recently convicted of sedition in Uganda because a 
newspaper owned by him published a seditious article 
although at the time of the publication he was in 
England, and as the prosecution conceded had not 
authorised the publication and in fact knew nothing 
‘whatever about it. 

There are wide and sometimes bewildering differ- 
ences in detail in the law of sedition between one 
territory and another which cannot be related to any 
real differences in the conditions prevailing in par- 
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ticular places. There is apparently a model ordinance 
in existence which was circulated to Colonial Govern- 
ments in 1938 and is in the terms of the Grenada 
Sedition Ordinance, 1951. The Colonial Ordinances 
do not, however, follow the model in detail, except 
in a few cases. The most recent Ordinance, the 
amended Penal Code in Tanganyika, departs from 
the model, not just in detail, but fundamentally. The 
model ordinance even if strictly followed does not 
Meet the first two criticisms made in this memo- 
randum. 

The following are some examples of arbitrary differ- 
ences in the law of sedition between one colony and 
another:— 

(a) In Uganda it is not seditious to bring into 
hatred or contempt the Government of the United 
Kingdom, as for example by an outspoken attack on 
the Colonial Secretary, but it is seditious to bring into 
hatred or contempt not only the Government of the 
Protectorate but also the Governments of Tanganyika 
or Kenya. In Tanganyika, on the other hand, even 
under the amended Ordinance, it is not seditious to 
bring into hatred or contempt the Government of 
Uganda, Kenya or the United Kingdom. 

(b) In the Federation of Malaya it is seditious to 
bring into hatred or contempt or to excite disaffec- 
tion against any ruler or against any Government, and 
Government is defined as ‘ Any of the Governments 
of the United Kingdom, of the Federation, of any 
State or Settlement in the Federation or of any 
Dominion, Colony, Protectorate, Protected State or 
territory in the possession of or under the protection 
of or held under any mandate or trusteeship of Her 
Majesty or the Government of any of Her Majesty’s 
Dominions.’ This is wide enough to make seditious 
in Malaya an attack on the racial policies of the 
South African Government. 

(c) Whereas in most Colonies it is seditious to bring 
into hatred or contempt or to excite disaffection 
against the person of Her Majesty, her heirs or 
successors, the law of Mauritius goes further and 
adds ‘ or any member of the Royal Family.’ 

(d) In Cyprus and the Gold Coast, but noi else- 
where, an intention to bring about a change in the 
Sovereignty of the Colony is seditious, and although 
in these two places as in other territories it is not 
seditious to. persuade Her Majesty’s subjects to 
attempt to procure by lawful means the alteration of 
any matters as by law established it is expressly 
provided that this does not include persuading them 
to attempt to procure by lawful means a change in 
the Sovereignty of the Colony. The effect of this is 
to make any arguments, however moderate, in favour 
of union with Greece a criminal offence by the law 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE COM 


HE Commonwealth is fulfilling itself more 

rapidly than most people expected. Several 
countries are achieving self-government and in- 
dependence almost simultaneously—Malaya is on 
the point of sovereignty, the Caribbean Federation 
is at last under way, Malta will achieve its destiny 
as part of the United Kingdom; the future of 
Singapore is now being discussed, in August the 
future of Nigeria; the Gold Coast may well be 
sovereign by the end of the year. And behind 
these, other territories and colonies are pressing 
towards independence. 

One extraordinary aspect of this development 
is that no one is very clear about the constitutional 
issues involved. In Britain everyone is committed 
to the policy, first enunciated by the Labour Party, 
of ‘independence within the Commonwealth,’ but 
there has been little clear thinking about what this 
means in relation to the various territories now 
approaching independence. It is always wise to 
face problems as they arise, especially in a loose 
and flexible association like the Commonwealth; 
rigid and precise formulations that tie peoples’ 
hands in the future can only do harm. Who could 
possibly have foreseen, only a decade ago, that 
India and Pakistan could be republics in the Com- 
monwealth? 

Nevertheless, when problems are actually upon 
one, they must be analysed and faced. And we 
can no longer defer some definitions about the 
way in which a colony in fact achieves ‘ independ- 
ence within the Commonwealth’ and the way in 
which a new member can enter the Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


Essential Simplicity 

On the whole there has been, I think, a ten- 
dency to regard these problems in altogether too 
subtle and complicated a manner. The essence 
of the Commonwealth has always been its sim- 
plicity. That is why we have solved the problem 
of turning an Empire into a Commonwealth so 
much more successfully than France or Holland, 
both of whom have clung too closely to juridical 
niceties. There is one inescapable complication 
regarding independence within the Common- 
wealth, to which I shall return. But in general 
we should, and can, stick to the simplest possible 
solutions. 

We should, for instance, not attempt to distin- 
guish between ‘independence’ and ‘ self-govern- 
ment.’ These are one and the same thing, however 


many hairs are split. It is, of course, possible 
for a unit or territory within a federation to be 
‘self-governing’ without being ‘ independent.’ 
Jamaica, for instance, is on the point of achieving 
complete control of its own affairs: but it will only 
become independent as part of the independent 
Caribbean Federation. In such cases what we are 
talking about is internal self-government—in 
particular the control of internal security and the 
civil service. Jamaica is content with internal 
self-government because it is not seeking to be a 
sovereign unit on its own. 


Confusion of Terms 


But for a country that is not part of a larger 
political whole, no distinction can be drawn be- 
tween self-government and independence. ‘In 
ternal ’ self-government in such cases is something 
short of independence: it means that Britain 
controls its foreign policy and defence: internal 
self-government is therefore limited self-govern- 
ment, which means that it is not self-government 
at all. 

Not only Britain but all the colonies concerned 
need to be quite clear about this. If Britain seeks 
to make internal self-government a permanent and 
final solution for any colony, it will have trouble 
on its hands. It is right to pass through internal 
self-government on the road to complete inde- 
pendence; but it is impossible to stop there. In 
the end peoples will demand to be their own 
masters. When this point is reached any attempt 
at the formal retention by Britain of control over 
defence and foreign policy will encounter increas- 
ing resistance. In many cases it may play into 
the hands of a subversive opposition. 

But equally the political leaders of the colonies 
must be clear about this. They cannot (as Mr. 
Marshall of Singapore is reported to have said) at 
one and the same time demand independence and 
ask Britain to retain the right to step in and pre- 
serve internal security. If Singapore wants Britain 
to retain this right, this means that Singapore is 
by its own admission not yet ripe for self-govern- 
ment and independence. Any country can, of 
course, invite another country to take it over (as 
Newfoundland once invited Britain); it is then up 
to Britain to decide whether or not to respond to 
the invitation. But it is just playing with words 
to talk in the same breath of ‘ Dominion status’ 
and of Britain having ultimate powers. Whoever 
has the ultimate power must also have the right 
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to decide when to use it and is therefore the ulti- 
mate sovereign. 

It follows, then, that the final end for every 
colony in the Empire is full and complete inde- 
pendence. This must by definition include the 
right to secede from the Commonwealth; for there 
can be no restriction upon self-government. When 
we say that our aim is “ independence within the 
Commonwealth’ we mean that it is our aim that 
each colony, when it achieves independence, shall 
freely decide to remain in the Commonwealth. 

Assuming that this comes about, what happens 
next? Many people talk as if Britain alone can 
decide whether a colony that has achieved inde- 
pendence shall become a full member of the 
Commonwealth. Britain can of course decide 
whether a colony shall achieve independence, but 
not whether it shall become a full member. For 
Britain does not run the Commonwealth: it is one 
of a number of equal members. In a Common- 
wealth of equal and sovereign nations, each has 
absolutely equal rights. Britain no more has the 
right to admit a new member by its own decision 
than has India or Canada. 


Consensus of Opinion 


It is not clear, because the question has never 

arisen, what would happen if there were disagree- 
ment between the members. There is never voting 
at a conference of Prime Ministers; they merely 
reach a consensus of opinion by discussion. If 
South Africa were to object (say) to the member- 
ship of the Gold Coast and this difference could 
not be resolved, then presumably, if all the other 
members were in agreement, they would go ahead 
and South Africa would have to decide whether 
to accept or to leave the Commonwealth. In fact 
(as Mr. Strydom has made clear) this problem will 
not arise. 
' The essential position is, therefore, clear and 
simple. A country achieves complete independ- 
ence; it resolves to remain in the Commonwealth. 
all the Prime Ministers then decide whether or not 
to accept it into membership. It would be Britain’s 
duty to make the proposition and so to time things 
that there was no interval between the achieve- 
ment of independénce and entry into full 
membership. 

But here the complication arises. The Com- 
monwealth is a group of nations. It can there- 
fore only consist of nations that are capable of 
looking after themselves and conducting their own 


defence and foreign policy. Whether a country is 
in this sense a nation is to some extent a question 
of its size and resources. There are in the Empire 
some territories that are not large enough to be 
full nations—to take an extreme example, St. 
Helena or Pitcairn Island can never become 
nations. 


The Case of Singapore 


It can be taken for granted that the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth will accept into 
membership the colonies that are capable of being 
nations—the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Malaya, the 
Caribbean Federation, the Rhodesian Federation. 
Some small territories may federate and thus form 
nations, but there will be other small territories 
that cannot or will not federate. Some may follow 
Malta’s example and seek integration with the 
United Kingdom. But many may not wish to take 
this road. What about them? 

I have no doubt that we must stick to the simple 
solution. When these small territories are ripe for 
it, Britain should grant them unqualified independ- 
ence. It will then be up to them after independ- 
ence to decide whether or not to make defence 
and foreign policy arrangements with Britain (as 
Canada and Australia did long after they were 
“Dominions ’). 

Singapore may well be the first of these ‘ new 
Dominions.” Let Mr. Marshall and Singapore 
decide whether it considers itselfripe for full 
independence: if so, Britain must decide now or 
later to grant independence. It would be a mis- 
take on both sides to make independence condi- 
tional upon defence agreements; these must be 
freely arranged after independence. 

The ‘new Dominion’ of the Singapore type 
would be very like the ‘old’ Dominions in their 
beginnings around about 1926. It would be 
sensible to arrange conferences from time to time 
between their Prime Ministers and the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom. It might be 
wise in addition to have conferences between them 
and the Prime Ministers of the nations of the Com- 
monwealth: but this would be for their Prime 
Ministers to decide. 

As I said, we should not look further ahead 
than is necessary. But we must now look far 
enough ahead to see a Commonwealth consisting 
of some dozen or fourteen full members with 
perhaps a dozen more fully independent ‘new 
Dominions.’ 439 


Parties and Politics in Tanganyika 


"THE United Tanganyika Party, which was formed 

in February by non-official members of the 
Tanganyika Legislative Council of all races, has pub- 
lished a statement of its beliefs and aims, but it has 
not yet stated its policy on the questions that are 
fundamental to a multi-racial society. It must also 
be noted that, of the unofficial members present at 
the inaugural meeting, the four who abstained from 
supporting the new Party were all Africans associated 
with the Tanganyika African National Union. We 
print here the Party’s statement of aims, together 
with comments by the President of T.A.N.U., Mr. 
Julius Nyerere, and by a member of the Asian Asso- 
ciation in Tanganyika. 


Beliefs and Aims 


The Party has stated that it has no connection with 
any other organisation and precedes its list of aims 
by a statement of beliefs which include: 

“Only those peoples of the world which believe 
in the beneficence and power of God and accept His 
will are blessed. 

All men are born with certain inalienable rights 
as human beings and are equal in the love of God 
and in the dignity which He gave to man. Differ- 
ences in race, colour and creed do not constitute any 
_ inequality in human dignity and in those inalienable 
rights. 

The evolution of Government in Tanganyika 
should be a developing process directed towards full 
self-government within the Commonwealth, in which 
all races will take their part. The party accepts the 
present position that Tanganyika is a Trusteeship 
Territory, and that final responsibility for Tangan- 
yika rests with Her Majesty’s Government and will 
continue to do so until self-government is attained. 

In existing circumstances the: present Constitution, 
with such developments and innovations as are com- 
patible with the principles of the Constitution, should 
be maintained, and should continue until such time 
as the main races are more nearly formed into one 
whole as responsible citizens of Tanganyika and have 
advanced further on the road to nationhood. 

Those people of Tanganyika who have had the 
advantages and benefits, moral and spiritual, social 
and cultural, economic and political, of older civilisa- 
tions have an overriding obligation to spread those 
advantages through the length and breadth of Tan- 
ganyika and to enable those less fortunate to share 
in them. The party accepts as an obvious fact that 
acceptance of this principle will entail sacrifices, not 
only on the part of the givers but also on the part 
of the receivers. 

The Party formally declares its abhorrence of the 
attitude of mind known as the colour-bar and its 
manifestation in the form of racial discrimination. 

Inherent in these pledges and beliefs is the under- 
taking that all matters will be judged by the Party 
without fear or favour, and that the sole criterion 


will be what is best for the people of Tanganyika.’ 

The aims of the party are defined as follows: 

‘(1) To uphold the principles contained in this 
manifesto and to strive for their adoption by all | 
people of good will. 

(2) To respect the established Government, both 
central and local, and also legitimate traditional 
authority recognised by Government and the people; 
to support or promote changes only by constitutional 
means. 

(3) To expose all attempts at changes in the Con- 
stitution of Tanganyika by unconstitutional means 
and all subversive and seditious activities, whether 
they come from within or without the Territory. 

(4) To evolve the most suitable form of franchise 
for the circumstances of Tanganyika and to resist all 
proposals which would lead to the domination of one 
racial group over the others or the subjugation of 
one group by the others. 

(5) To advocate and advance the social and 
economic development of the country by the 
speediest possible means in order:— 

(a) To raise the standards of living of all 
races, and in particular of those inhabitants who 
are now living at subsistence levels; 

(b) To provide the means to raise the stan- 
dards of education and to stimulate the spread 
of literacy throughout the country; 

(c) That the political and social integration of 
the various races shall be accelerated. 

(6) To promote the utilisation and improvement of. 
the natural resources of the country for the benefit 
of all its people and to protect them where necessary 
for posterity. 

(7) To sponsor and encourage all desirable forms 
of free enterprise and co-operative effort. 

(8) To further the equalisation of the status of men 
and women among all the people of Tanganyika. 

(9) To exercise constant vigilance regarding the 
sovereign position of Tanganyika.’ 


T.A.N.U.’s Criticism 


Mr. Nyerere has sent the Bureau the following 
comment: 

‘The influence the United Tanganyika Party will 
have on the masses of the people of all races will 
depend upon whether the U.T.P. will be a demo- 
cratic organisation working towards a democratic- 
ally self-governing Tanganyika or whether it will be 
the type of organisation which would suit the 
partnership advocates of Central Africa, or at best 
the philosophers of the Capricorn Society. Judging 
from its statements of beliefs and aims we believe 
that the partnership it advocates will be the latter 
type of partnership and not a democratic partnership 
which recognises the basic rights of the individual 
irrespective of his or her colour or creed. 

The U.T.P. pledges, itself to maintain the present 
constitution and to accept only such developments 


and innovations as are compatible with the constitu- 
tion until such time as the main races are more nearly 
formed into one whole as responsible citizens of 
Tanganyika and have advanced further on the road 
to nationhood. 

What is so sacred about our present constitution 
even under the so-called “ existing circumstances,” as 
to make it unalterable except on the conditions laid 
down by the new party? The major principle of 
our constitution as everybody knows is parity of 
representation on the unofficial side. Now, we don’t 
believe that parity is so sacred that it should be 
maintained. Parity of representation was an expe- 
dient, and a very undemocratic expedient, and while 
we accept it for the moment, we do not accept it as 
a state of affairs to be maintained for a long time. 

But even if we were in favour of maintaining 
parity for a long time we would advocate its main- 
tenance until such time as the majority of the people 
want a change, but not until the main races as such 
either want a change or “are more nearly formed into 
one whole.” Our approach would be democratic and 
not racial. ; 

In my view the U.T.P., in spite of its professions 
to the contrary, is the most racial party so far formed 
in Tanganyika. Thus, to take an extreme case, if 
the 8,000,000 Africans in Tanganyika wanted a 
change, and the 22,000 Europeans and 70,000 Asians 
were to oppose that change, these 92,000 individuals 
would veto the will of the majority, because being 
composed of two races these 92,000 individuals make 
two-thirds of the main races in Tanganyika. And for 
this reason, if we wanted a major change, such as a 
change in the present constitution, we must wait for 
an indefinite time until the main races “are nearly 
formed into one whole.” 

What makes this racial approach necessary? In 
our view it is fear; fear that in the advent of demo- 
cracy the African masses would swamp the non- 
African minorities. We believe that it cannot be too 
early for all of us to regard ourselves now as Tan- 
ganyikans, without any fear of our fellow Tanganyi- 
kans based on race. 

One of the aims of the U.T.P. is to evolve the most 
suitable form of franchise for the circumstances of 
Tanganyika. Would the franchise they advocate be 
based on the Rhodesian principle of “equal rights for 
all civilised men,” with the U.T.P. determining who 
are these ‘ civilised men’? Or would the U.T.P. be 
prepared to accept universal adult franchise as under- 
stood by our British Trustees? 

The U.T.P. pledges itself to “resist all proposals 
which would lead to the domination of one racial 
group over the others.” One would like to know 
what the U.T.P. means by “domination,” and its atti- 
tude to the fact that the Government of Tanganyika 
is at present in the hands of one racial group. What, 
for instance, is the attitude of the U.T.P. to parity of 
representation (i.e. on the unofficial side) and to the 
fact that the present Legislative Council has 31 
Europeans, 16 Asians and 14 Africans? 

What would be the attitude of the U.T.P. if 
T.A.N.U.’s policy of universal adult franchise were 


to be adopted in the first instance within the present 
constitution and later within a democratic constitu- 
tion? If the people of Tanganyika were to be bound 
by the constitution to elect their representatives on a 
parity basis would the U.T.P. be satisfied with that, 
or would it, like T.A.N.U., strive for the removal of 
racial representation? On the other hand, if the 
Minorities continued their fear of the African 
majority, would the U.T.P. accept an African overall 
majority, as T.A.N.U. is prepared to see the minorities 
represented on the Legislative Council? 

Our U.T.P. friends are priding themselves on the 
multi-racial composition of their party, but perhaps 
we should judge a party or community not by its 
racial composition but by what it stands for. We 
are a mono-racial organisation, but we believe that 
if our policy were put into practice there would be 
no room for racialism in Tanganyika. Our friends 
of the U.T.P. are a multi-racial organisation, but we 
believe that if their aims and beliefs were achieved 
they would entrench and perpetuate racialism.’ 


Asian Association’s View 


Amir H. Jamal, in an editorial in the February 
issue of The Tanganyikan, the official organ of the 
Asian Association, writes: 

“What is exactly meant by the eighth belief? 
What are “the existing circumstances of Tangan- 
yika?”’ Do all the signatories have the same con- 
ception of these circumstances? What are the 
principles of the present Constitution, other than 
parity? And again, we ask most solemnly, what is 
meant by “ until such time as the main races are more 
nearly formed into one whole as responsible citizens 
of Tanganyika and have advanced further to nation- 
hood?” Does it mean that this non-racial party, in 
the very moment of its birth, believes fundamentally 
that there are racial differences—not merely of kind 
but also of degree (of responsibility, etc.) which 
matter so much as to be entrenched in the statement 
of beliefs? 

In the same way, we cannot help asking whether 
the fourth aim of the U.T.P. is consistent with its 
claim to be non-racial. Here, too, the disturbing 
vagueness about the “existing circumstances” per- 
sists. If the aim is to give recognition to the exist- 
ence of races, is it not perpetuation of a racial 
outlook? Can it be called non-racialism? And 
further, what is subjugation or domination? Will 
there never be a time—if it is not here already— 
when domination will be seen in the 14 per cent. 
non-indigenous population holding twice as many 
seats in the Legislative Council as the indigenous 
98 per cent.? As we said earlier, this Association 
is looking for a truly non-racial platform, which 
only will meet the requirements of true democracy. 

It will need more than a few individuals of each 
race placing their signatures to a manifesto and 
statement of beliefs and aims, to make a party non- 
racial in the true sense of the term. Perhaps the 
U.T.P. at ‘convention-time, will clarify the above 
questions which arise and resolve any contradictions 
which are recognised as such at that time.’ 
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FRANCHISE IN COLONIAL TERRITORIES 


WE publish below a list showing the qualifications 

restricting the franchise in British colonial terri- 
tories. This information, which readers may find 
useful for reference purposes, was given by Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd in answer to a Parliamentary question 
by Mr. James Johnson. We hope to bring it up to 
date annually. 

There is no elected membership in the Legisla- 
tures and, consequently, no franchise, in the follow- 
ing territories: 

Aden Protectorate, Brunei, Cyprus, Hong Kong, 
North Borneo, St. Helena, Sarawak, Somaliland 
Protectorate, Tanganyika, Uganda, Western Pacific 
and Zanzibar. 

Limited adult suffrage in elections to territorial 
Legislatures exists in the following territories. The 
limitations are indicated against the name of the 
territory concerned. 

Aden Colony—({If born in the Colony the elector 
must be a British subject; if not born in the Colony 
the elector must be a British subject or British pro- 
tected person who has resided in the Colony for not 
less than two years out of the three years immediately 
preceding his application for registration; an elector 
must be a male person; he must be the owner of 
property within the Colony of not less than 1,500 
shillings value, or, has been for not less than 12 
months out of the 24 immediately preceding the date 
of his application in occupation of residential or 
business premises of not less than 250 shillings annual 
value, or, has been in receipt of an average monthly 
income of not less than 200 shillings during the 12 
months immediately preceding his application.) 

Nigeria (Northern Region)—({An elector must be 
a male tax payer.) 

Nigeria (Western Region and South Cameroons)— 
(An elector must be a tax payer.) 

Nigeria (Eastern Region)—(An elector must be at 
least 21 years of age.) 

Sierra Leone (Colony)—(An elector must occupy 
rateable premises of at least £2 annual value, or, have 
a yearly income of at least £60.) 

Sierra Leone (Protectorate)—(A male elector must 
be one liable to pay District tax; a female elector 
must either pay taxes, or, satisfy a registration officer 
that she is literate, or, be herself the owner of real 
property in the electoral area.) 

Gambia (Colony)—({An elector must be at least 
25 years of age.) 

Manritius—(An elector must pass a simple literacy 
test in any one of nine languages, or, have served in 
the Forces or have been discharged with a certificate 
of satisfactory service or be the owner or occupier 
of business premises.) 

Seychelles—(An elector must be liable to pay pro- 
perty or income tax, and must be able to write his 
or her name legibly in Roman characters.) 

Fiji—(European electors must possess either pro- 
perty of a net annual value of at least £20 or a 
net annual income of at least £75: Indian electors 
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must be able to read and write English or one of six 
specified Indian languages and must have possessed 
for 6 months either property cf a net annual value 
of at least £7 or a net annual income of at least £75. 
There is no Fijian franchise.) 


Northern Rhodesia—(An elector must be a British 
subject, able to fill in the registration form unassisted, 
and have, as means qualification— 

(i) occupancy of a house worth £250; or 

(ii) ownership of a mining location or alluvial 

claim; or 

(iii) an annual income of £200.) 

Kenya—(Adult suffrage is restricted to the follow- 
ing persons:— 

(i) British subjects or citizens of the Republic of 
Ireland of European origin or descent; 

(ii) British subjects of Indian origin or descent and 
Indians under the sovereignty or protection of Her 
Majesty; 

(iii) Male Arabs if British subjects, or under the 
protection or sovereignty of Her Majesty, able to 
write Arabic or Swahili in Arabic characters.) 


Nyasaland—({For non-Africans.the elector must be 
a British subject who has an adequate knowledge of 
the English language and is able, unassisted, to com- 
plete and sign the prescribed claim for registration; 
the elector must occupy property of the value of £250 
or possess an income of £200 per annum; there is no 
African franchise.) 

British Honduras—(To be registered as a voter a 
person must with his or her own hand subscribe his 
or her name to the claim for registration and write 
thereon the date of such subscription.) 

Bahamas—(An elector must be a male British sub- 
ject who either, 

(i) is the bona fide owner of a real estate in the 
Colony of a market value of at least £5; or, 

(ii) is the lessee or tenant of real estate the annual 
rental of which, if in New Providence, is not less 
than two pounds and eight shillings, or if in any dis- 
trict in an Out Island, is not less than one pound and 
four shillings.) 

Bermuda—(An elector in any parish must own free- 
hold estate in land in that parish assessed at £60 or 
more.) 

Federation of Malaya—(An elector must be a 
Federal citizen.) 

Singapore—(An elector must be a citizen of the 
United Kingdom and Colonies or born in any of the 
States or territories included in the Federation of 
Malaya or the Colony of Sarawak or the Colony of 
North Borneo or the State of Brunei.) 


Of these territories British Protected Persons are 
entitled to vote in:— 

Nigeria (Northern Region); Nigeria (Western 
Region and Southern Cameroons); Sierra Leone 
(Colony and Protectorate); Gambia (Colony); Kenya 
(Indians and Arabs); Federation of Malaya; Singa- 
pore; Aden Colony. 
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New From Afriea 


By John Hatch 


‘THis book is about a whirlwind journey by Mr. 

John Hatch, the hard-working Commonwealth 
Officer of the Labour Party, in which he visited ten 
countries, and travelled 20,000 miles. Mr. Hatch is 
the first to admit that this is an inadequate basis 
on which to generalise about the ever-changing 
African society, but, unlike others, he does know 


his Africa, and what to look for when he gets there. ° 


This slim volume, written in plain and clear language, 
gives the most intelligible account of the African 
political scene I have met recently. There are 
interesting pen portraits of most of the leading 
African politicians. Much written about Africa is 
so quickly out of date, but I believe most of the 
stuff in this book holds good, and will hold good 
in the future—perhaps the Gold Coast may be an 
exception. 

Mr. Hatch began in Uganda and made his way 
south through the white-dominated settler lands of 
Kenya, Tanganyika, and the Rhodesias, to the Union. 
Then flew direct to Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
where he was pleasantly shocked by the easy social 
atmosphere and lack of tension following his past 
experiences in the plural societies of the East and 
South. 

He gives a lucid and fair summary of the involved 
Uganda situation since the return of the Kabaka, and 
speaks candidly of the danger of intolerance by the 
African Congress towards the Asian minority. He 
compares the governor of Uganda, Sir Andrew 
Cohen, favourably with his opposite number in 
Kenya, Sir Evelyn Baring, and has little good to say 
of any Kenya European save Mr. Vasey. The 
causes of Mau Mau are explained clearly and there 
is an interesting description of the Machakos 
agricultural experiment, offering hope for African 
peasants everywhere. 

The Tanganyika chapter is virtually taken up with 
the Tanganyika African National Union, and the 
tremendous impression made upon the author by 
Julius Nyerere, its leader, and the almost touching 
faith shown by African nationalist movements here 
and elsewhere in the British Labour movement. 

John Hatch is most at home when he gets to the 
Union and the High Commission territories. He has 
made a special study of the Afrikaner problem, has 
lived there in the past, and has some penetrating 
views about it. Indeed, the main object of his 
journey as an envoy of the Labour Party was to 
investigate the Seretse question on the spot in 
Bechuanaland. After long and intimate conversa- 
tions with all parties concerned, he has a poor 
opinion of Tshekedi, and is convinced that the return 
of Seretse, as tribal chief of the Bamangwato, is the 
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only course possible. This is now official Labour 
Party policy. 

It may surprise some that John Hatch gives the 
impression here that the Afrikaner nationalists will 
accept almost any British policy, ‘provided it is 
applied with sufficient firmness.” He makes some 
sage observations on the necessity of economic and 
political development in little visited Swaziland and 
Basutoland and on the breakdown of indirect rule 
and the need for transfer to the Colonial Office. 

Nigeria and the Gold Coast get less full treatment, 
but here the intense dynamism and pulsating vitality 
of the leaders is well conveyed and the belief is 
stated that they will solve such problems as the 
Ashanti dispute and the regional jealousies of 
Nigeria. 

The author must guard against two minor irritants 
to his readers: the use of the first person singular 
so often, and a tendency, albeit unconscious, to depict 
Europeans unfavourably and Africans favourably. 
These blemishes apart, his main diagnosis of African 
ills is fundamentally sound. He has been given the 
confidence of Africans and is thus able to enlighten 
the public on many issues sadly confused today. 

This unpretentious book will be a better guide to 
the jungle of African political life than many more 
massive volumes, and is excellent value for half-a- 
guinea. 


James Johnson, M.P. 


The Gold Coast in Transition 


By David E. Apter (Princeton University Press; 
London, Cumberlege. 40s.) 


If this book had been written in plain English 
it would have been a most important contribution 
to a subject which will very shortly become of 
primary importance in the colonial world. Mr. Apter 
has set out to answer the fundamental question as 
to whether genuine democracy is being developed 
out of the tribal system of life which was the tradi- 
tional form of Gold Coast society. Unfortunately, 
although much valuable material and analysis is 
contained in this work, it is obscured by being 
written in the horrible jargon of American sociology. 
Few readers will be prepared to cut through this 
cloak of unfamiliar words to find the story beneath. 

It is surprising that, even though the book was 
written only shortly after the rise of the National 
Liberation Movement, Mr. Apter does not recognise 
anything like the full significance of this opposition. 
On the other hand, he makes one important point 
which must be seriously considered by British 
Socialists. ‘A widespread disenchantment with 
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Nkrumah might extend, as well, to the Parliamentary 
system. In other words, if needs, both psychological 
and economic, are not met, then the possibility in- 
creases of the entire structure of parliamentary and 
conciliar government being branded as part of an 
“imperialist ” plot to subvert the cherished ends of 
Gold Coast leaders. 
responsibility upon the United States as well as the 
United Kingdom to continue to supply technicians, 
equipment and investment funds which will be 
needed in increasing quantities if the standards of 
life which the Gold Coast people have striven for 
can be supplied. In the long run, only after subsist- 
ence demands can be met will the Gold Coast be 
able to “ afford ” the luxury of parliamentary political 


organs.’ 
John Hatch 


Last and First in Burma (1941-48) 
By Maurice Collis (Faber and Faber. 30s.) 


The author builds his narrative from documents 
placed at his disposal by the high-powered persons 
who were involved in the tragedy of Burma. He 
describes the utter failure of the British to under- 
stand Burmese nationalism, to defend Burma or to 
foresee the consequences of Japanese invasion and 
defeat. 

The first part of the book is a detailed account of 
the war against the Japanese, the horror of the bomb- 
ing, and the agonising experiences of the refugees 
trying to trek to India. The heroism of the few, the 
struggle of the handful of British officials to relieve 
the suffering of thousands against overwhelming 
odds, are an integral part of the history of the war 
in all British Far Eastern territories. 

The resistance movement, headed by Aung San, 
steadily united all the Burmese factions by propa- 
ganding one aim, to win sovereignty from the 
Japanese and then from the British. Aung San with 
a small army first co-operated, and then becoming 
disillusioned with Japanese promises, effectively 
organised sabotage. As in Indonesia, the Burmese 
puppet government gained considerable experience in 
administration and worked with the resistance move- 
ment. By August, 1944, the whole nation had be- 
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come disaffected and was passively resistant. At> 


that time, the national front of the resistance was 
founded under the name of the Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League. 

With little information or understanding in White- 
hall of the great changes that were taking place, the 
Burma White Paper was published in May, 1945, 
which, after three years of direct rule, would have 
placed the Burmese at the constitutional point they 
had reached in 1942. In spite of the Governor’s 
liberal interpretation of the White Paper and his 
promises of rehabilitation, there was no hope of it 
being accepted by Aung San and the League. The 
Labour victory at home brought no change in 
policy, the struggle between Aung San and the British 
was inevitable. The re-appearance of the British 
firms, who were to help the Government with recon- 
struction, was bitterly attacked by the League. 
Shortly after Attlee took over temporary responsi- 
bility for Burma, events moved swiftly. Aung San 
was invited to London for talks in January, 1947; 
Burmese independence foliowed in January, 1948. 
Too late for Aung San, the liberator of his country, 
to become Prime Minister; he had been murdered 
the previous July. 

In a moving epilogue, Maurice Collis asks—can it 
be argued that the Burmese learned anything from 
us that they couid not have learned if they had been 
fortunate enough to remain independent. 


Hilda Selwyn-Clarke 


Other Nations’ Colonies - 


By A. H. Stamp (Courier Printing and Publishing 
Co., Ltd. 38s. 6d.) 


This close-packed book is something of a colonial 
encyclopedia, for although it contains a thread of 
analysis of motives, its chief value is in the mass of 
historical facts about past and present colonial em- 
pires other than the British, and these are lucidly 
conveyed. It gives us a bird’s-eye view of the acquisi- 
tion and development of the colonies of Portugal, 
Spain, Holland, France, Germany and Russia. The 
last section, however, on the comparative causes and 
effects of colonisation is too compressed to have 
much significance. 


M. W. 
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